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Board  Elects 
New  President 
and  Vice-President 

THE  election  of  William  Harding  Jack- 
son as  president  of  The  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  of  John  Hay 
Whitney  as  vice-president,  was  an- 
nounced on  June  18  following  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  Jackson,  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn,  succeeds 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  president  since  1942. 
Mr.  Jackson  had  served  as  president  from 
1940  to  1942,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
Army  service  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Marvin. 

Mr.  Whitney,  son  of  the  late  Payne 
Whitney,  succeeds  G.  Beekman  Hoppin, 
who  has  been  vice-president  since  1942. 

Mr.  Marvin,  who  has  been  a  governor 
since  1933,  and  Mr.  Hoppin,  a  governor 
since  1913,  will  continue  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Hospital. 

In  submitting  their  resignations,  Mr. 
Marvin  and  Mr.  Hoppin  said  they  had 
accepted  office  in  1942  "with  the  idea  of 
assisting  in  carrying  the  Hospital 
through  the  War,"  and  that  with  the 


completion  of  that  phase  of  the  institu- 
tion's activities,  they  believed  it  to  be  "in 
the  interest  of  the  Hospital  that  Mr. 
Jackson  resume  the  office  of  president 
and,  with  Mr.  Whitney  as  vice-president, 
carry  on  with  the  many  important  post- 
war developments." 

A  governor  of  the  Hospital  since  1939, 
Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  civilian  life  late 
last  year  after  three  years  of  service  in 
the  Army.  He  entered  military  duty  as 
a  Captain  and  became  Deputy  Chief  of 
Intelligence  on  General  Omar  Bradley's 
staff  (12th  Army  Group")  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel.  The  new  president  of  New 
York's  first  hospital  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1901.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  1924  and 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1928. 

Mr.  Whitney,  since  1927  a  governor 
of  the  Society,  is  senior  partner  in  the 
recently  formed  investment  firm  of  J.  H. 
Whitney  &  Co.  He  was  born  in  Els- 
worth,  Me.,  in  1904  and  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1926.  He  entered  the 
Army  as  a  Captain  in  1942,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  by  the  time  of  his 
discharge  last  December.  He  was  sta- 
tioned first  in  England  with  the  8th  Air 
Force,  and  later  went  to  Italy  in  the 
Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces.   He  is 
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a  director  of  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.;  pany  of  New  York;  and  chairman  of  rhe 
trustee  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com-       hoard  cf  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


175th  Anniversary  Speeches 

speakers  at  the  Charter  Day  exercises.  May  16th,  which  marked  the  openinz^  of  the 
Hospital's  175th  Anniversary  Year  celebration ,  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Jawes  V.  Forrestal,  and  Dr.  Eugene  DuBois,  Attending  Physician  at  The  New 
York  Hospital  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  Cornell  Lh/iversity  Medical  College. 
Because  of  widespread  interest  in  their  remarks.  The  Record  prints  them  herewith. 


The  Voluntary  Hospital 

by  James  V.  Forrestal 

IT  MAY  seem  quite  remote  from  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  speak  at  this  175th  Anni- 
versary of  The  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.  My  only  excuse  is  that  it 
merely  reflects  the  beginnings  of  those 
claims  of  omniscience  and  global  wisdom 
which  in  due  course  seem  to  afflict  most 
individuals  who  enter  the  public  service. 

This  Hospital  is  a  manifestation  of 
private  responsibility  for  community 
problems  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  not  merely  in  its  local  application 
but  also  in  the  larger  framework  of  the 
great  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  that  press  for  solution. 

Too  frequently,  I  think,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  complex  and  intricate  problems 
that  confront  modern  society  can  be  met 
successfully  only  by  depositing  them  in 
the  lap  of  great  central  administrative 
agencies  of  Government.  A  truly  free 
and  democratic  society  requires  local  re- 
sponsibility for  as  many  local  problems 
as  possible.  To  the  degree  that  com- 
munities refuse  to  face  these  problems, 
and  look  to  agencies  of  a  central  govern- 
ment for  their  solution,  corrosion  of 


community  vigor  must  ensue.  Each 
refusal  of  local  responsibility  adds  mo- 
mentum to  the  drift  toward  that  con- 
centration of  power  which  every 
thoughtful  citizen  must  identify  as  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  our  traditions. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  in 
American  community  life  is  the  practical 
manifestation  of  the  American  social 
conscience  reflected  in  the  vast  system  of 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  and  in 
the  selfless  devotion  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  medical  and  nursing 
professions.  But  we  still  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  many  cities  and  in  wide 
stretches  of  rural  areas  there  remain 
millions  of  people  who  do  not  have 
access  to  the  benefits  of  modern  hospitals, 
medical  service,  surgery  and  hygiene. 
The  experience  of  the  armed  services 
during  the  war  lately  finished  showed  a 
percentage  of  rejections  on  physical  and 
mental  grounds  which  should  disturb  the 
most  complacent.  More  than  4,800,000 
men  were  rejected  for  military  service  on 
the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
qualifications. This  figure  represents 
nearly  '}0\{  of  the  men  who  were 
examined. 

Raising  the  level  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  nation  has  such  obvious 
impact  on  our  social  and  economic  wel- 
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fare  that  it  would  be  an  unwarranted 
trespass  upon  your  patience  for  me  to 
underline  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  standard  must  be  raised  if  we  are  to 
justify  our  claim  that  the  American 
system  is  capable  of  providing  the  essen- 
tials of  sound  medical  care  to  every 
citizen. 

To  reach  that  goal  of  constant  im- 
provement in  our  national  health,  we 
shall  need  initiative,  energy  and  responsi- 
bility at  the  local  levels  aided  by  intelli- 
gent and  understanding  support  from 
government. 

Wisdom,  judgment  and  understanding 
will  be  needed  from  all.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  proposals  for  what  is  broadly  called 
socialized  medicine,  but  I  suggest  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  medical  profession 
should  examine  with  an  open  and  un- 
prejudiced mind  any  suggestions  which 
can  bring  us  nearer  the  desired  goal  of 
improved  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
larger  good  of  the  whole  community,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  deal 
with  the  problem  from 
the  government  side 
should  be  sure  first 
that  what  has  been 
built  with  so  much  pa- 
tience, care  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  not  lost,  and 
second,  that  the  springs 
of  local  initiative,  re- 
sponsibility and  gener- 
osity are  not  dried  up. 

Two  philosophies  of 
government  challenge 
the  minds  of  men  today. 
One  assumes  that  the 
complex  and  intricate 
problems  of  modern 
life  can  successfully  be 
solved  only  by  the 
concentration  of  re- 


sponsibility and  power  in  great  central 
agencies  of  the  state;  the  other,  which  I 
take  to  be  in  the  American  tradition, 
holds  that  the  responsibility  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  go  hand  in  hand,  that 
one  can  not  be  surrendered  without  the 
loss  of  the  other — which  means  ulti- 
mately the  loss  not  merely  of  his  dignity 
but  also  of  his  personal  independence. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  which  of 
these  two  systems  will  prevail,  not 
merely  here  but  throughout  the  world, 
will  depend  on  which  can  produce  the 
broader  benefits,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material,  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 


,-lp,His  Hospital,  therefore,  is  more  than 
an  agency  of  mercy.  It  is  a  luminous 
example  of  the  effective  social  conscience 
of  our  democratic  society.  Two  of  its 
benefactors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney,  by  their  generous  support  gave 
evidence  of  their  belief  that  wealth,  like 
power  or  opportunity,  must  be  used  in 
the  service  of  the  community.   By  that 


At  Charter  Day  Celebration 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal,  student  nurse  Joan^Lind  and 
Langdon  P.  Marvin  examine  a  model  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
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Standard,  and  that  standard  only,  will 
their  possessors  be  judged. 

■t  1 

Research,  for  War 
and  Peace 

by  Eugene  F.  DuBois,  M.D. 

IT  IS  fortunate  that  we  have  on  the 
platform  a  representative  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Secretary  Forrestal, 
representing  the  armed  services  and  the 
nation.  This  gives  an  opportunity  of  re- 
porting on  our  activities  during  the  war 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
have  fulfilled  our  dual  obligation  to  City 
and  Country. 

The  New  York  Hospital  was  founded 
in  1771  but  the  new  building  was  not 
ready  until  1776.  It  is  significant  that 
the  first  patients  were  American  soldiers 
wounded  on  July  12,  1776,  in  an  engage- 
ment between  the  shore  batteries  and 
two  British  warships.  I  need  not  review 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Hospital 
and  its  contributions  during  our  other 
wars.  Before  the  Hospital  completed  its 
close  affiliation  with  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  and  moved  to  this  new 
building  it  had  taken  care  of  soldiers,  it 
had  furnished  a  Medical  Unit  in  the  First 
World  War  and  it  had  established  a  fine 
local  reputation  for  the  care  of  patients; 
but  its  opportunities  and  reputation  were 
still  local. 

In  the  Second  World  War  it  made  all 
the  previous  contributions.  Medical 
Unit  No.  9  was  sent  to  the  Pacific,  984 
members  of  the  Hospital  Staff  entered 
the  Armed  Services  as  did  one-third  of 
all  the  Cornell  Medical  graduates.  We 
intensified  the  rate  of  teaching  and  met 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  community.  In 


addition,  however,  we  turned  over  our 
research  facilities,  which  by  that  time 
were  extensive,  to  problems  connected 
with  the  war  eff^ort.  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  that  these  problems  which  were 
fundamental  were  also  practical  and  that 
although  they  were  directed  towards 
military  medicine  their  civilian  applica- 
tions were  equally  significant.  Our  insti- 
tution has  outgrown  the  stage  when  its 
reputation  was  local. 

Military  and  civilian  research  was  sur- 
prisingly well  organized  in  this  last  war. 
The  Army,  Navy,  National  Research 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  supported  pro- 
jects in  civilian  laboratories  and  liaison 
officers  from  the  armed  services  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  investigators.  In 
our  own  case  the  grants  were  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Cornell  Medical 
College  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  was 
done  in  New  York  Hospital.  The  union 
between  the  institutions  is  so  close  that 
we  work  for  both  of  them,  not  for  one 
or  the  other. 

It  would  require  several  hours  to 
describe  adequately  the  34  major  war 
projects  assigned  to  our  institution.  I 
shall  omit  all  but  a  few,  selecting  arbi- 
trarily samples  of  general  interest. 

THE  Department  of  Anatomy  worked 
on  the  subject  of  nerve  regeneration 
and  our  Dean,  Dr.  Joseph  Hinsey,  withDr. 
William  Geohegan  devised  an  electrical 
stimulator  which  furnished  a  standard- 
ized and  safe  technique  for  nerve  testing 
at  surgical  operations.  It  has  been  so 
useful  that  the  apparatus  shop  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology  was  asked  to 
make  more  than  65  sets  of  this  compli- 
cated apparatus.  The  last  5  went  to 
Australia  and  we  are  working  on  a  rush 
order  of  10  more  sets  for  the  Navy. 
One  problem  that  has  attracted  a  good 
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deal  of  popular  attention  was  started  by 
Dr.  Morton  Kahn  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine 
aided  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army. 
They  amplilied  the  inaudible  mating  calls 
of  mosquitoes  100  million  times  until 
they  became  audible  to  the  human  ear. 
Recording  these  horrid  squeaks  and 
twitters  on  discs,  they  found  that  the 
female  call  would  attract  males  from  a 
considerable  distance  and  we  hope  that 
this  may  lead  to  their  destruction. 
Curiously  enough  the  tremendous  ampli- 
fication in  sound  did  not  deafen  the 
mosquitoes. 

Circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to 
describe  in  any  detail  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  under  Dr. 
\^incent  du  \'igneaud.  All  of  their  ex- 
tensive laboratories  and  research  staff 
were  turned  over  to  war  research,  first 
on  mustard  gas,  then  anti-malarial  agents 
and  finally  on  the  vital  question  of  the 
chemical  structure  of  penicillin. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  released  from  the  con- 
fidential classification. 

Commander,  later  Captain,  Marion 
Sulzberger  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  given  labora- 
tory space  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology. He  studied  the  effects  of  various 
substances  on  the  rate  of  healing  of  small 
standardized  burns  on  the  forearms  of 
volunteers.  Since  he  was  working  on 
war  gases  that  affect  the  skin  he  also 
studied  B.  A.  L.,  the  British  Anti 
Lewisite  that  neutralizes  that  arsenic 
compound,  the  worst  of  all  war  gases. 
Lewisite. 

A  project  to  study  the  pharmacological 
action  of  B.  A.  L.  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  in  the 
Medical  College  under  Dr.  McKeen 
Cattell.  There  was  evidence  that  B.  A.  L. 


ointment  was  no  more  effective  applied 
directly  to  the  Lewisite  burn  than  if 
applied  to  any  other  part  of  the  skin.  If 
given  by  hypodermic  it  was  even  better. 
Pharmacological  studies  showed  that 
B.  A.  L.  combined  with  arsenic  in  any 
part  of  the  body  and  locked  it  in  an 
insoluble  form  which  was  harmless. 
Now  it  happens  that  a  certain  small  per- 
centage of  patients  with  syphilis  receiv- 
ing the  various  salvarsan  arsenic  prepa- 
rations are  sensitive  to  the  drug  and  show 
arsenic  poisoning.  The  usual  course  of 
recovery  is  slow.  Commander  Sulzberger 
gave  B.  A.  L.  to  a  series  of  such  patients 
on  our  medical  wards  and  secured  rapid 
improvement.  Thus  a  war  gas  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  antidotes. 

THE  Department  of  Medicine  was 
asked  by  theO.S.  R.  D. Committee  on 
Medical  Research  in  1943  to  participate 
in  the  study  of  penicillin.  This  work 
was  assigned  to  Dr.  Walsh  McDermott 
and  his  associates.  Our  clinic  was  among 
the  first  to  show  the  favorable  results  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Other  diseases 
were  studied  and  also  the  methods  of 
administration.  A  great  deal  of  careful 
work  established  that  the  drug  could  be 
given  effectively  by  mouth  if  five  times 
the  hypodermic  dose  were  administered. 
Recently  the  same  group  received  enough 
of  the  newer  drug,  streptomycin,  to  de- 
termine its  toxicity.  It  is  ovbious  that 
streptomycin  cannot  be  released  to  the 
public  until  its  toxic  effects  are  thorough- 
ly understood. 

In  the  condition  of  surgical  or  medical 
shock  Dr.  Ephraim  Shorr  and  his  asso- 
ciates found  that  there  was  a  substance 
formed  in  the  kidney  that  tended  to  raise 
blood  pressure  and  another  more  power- 
ful substance  formed  in  the  liver  that 
lowered  blood  pressure.    Each  one  of 
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these  in  turn  could  be  destroyed  by  other 
agents  formed  in  the  body.  Survival 
depends  on  the  delicate  balance  of  these 
four  factors  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
possible  to  extract  and  use  the  ones  that 
are  most  beneficial. 

-_,ARLY  in  1944  the  Departments  of 
JQ^  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  arranged 
a  therapeutic  conference  on  the  dangers 
of  prolonged  bed  rest  and  I  believe  that  it 
was  the  first  formal  discussion  of  this 
important  subject.  Practitioners  in  medi- 
cine, surgery  and  obstetrics  began  to 
realize  that  they  could  get  patients  out 
of  bed  much  sooner,  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  complications  and  shorten 
convalescence. 

We  had  known  for  years  that  patients 
with  fractures  confined  to  bed  lost  from 
their  bodies  considerable  amounts  of 
calcium  and  protein  at  a  time  when  both 
were  urgently  needed.  The  Department 
of  Medicine  was  asked  to  study  the  effect 
of  bed  rest  in  normal  men  without 
fractures.  Fortunately  there  were  availa- 
ble a  group  of  conscientious  objectors, 
highly  intelligent  young  men,  glad  to 
volunteer  for  the  arduous  task  of  staying 
in  bed  6  to  8  weeks  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  in  plaster  casts.  Also,  we 
had  available  in  New  York  Hospital  an 
affiliated  organization.  The  Russell  Sage 
Institute  of  Pathology,  that  has  been 
making  detailed  studies  in  metabolism 
for  the  last  34  years.  The  long  expe- 
rience of  the  metabolism  ward  and  Sage 
staff  gave  unique  opportunity  for  exact 
balance  determinations. 

It  was  found  that  normal  young  men 
confined  to  bed  lost  body  calcium  and 
body  protein  almost  as  rapidly  as  patients 
with  fractures.  The  effects  on  their  cir- 
culations was  striking  and  they  would 
faint  in  5  or  6  minutes  if  held  upright  and 
motionless  whereas  before  bed  rest  they 


could  tolerate  this  position  for  more 
than  20  minutes.  It  has  recently  been 
found  that  these  deleterious  effects  in 
these  same  men  in  plaster  casts  could  be 
minimized  by  using  an  electric  motor 
which  alternately  raises  and  lowers  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  can  be 
produced  in  normal  young  men  by  keep- 
ing them  motionless. 

Next  I  would  like  to  describe  the  war 
problem  with  which  I  have  been  most 
closely  associated,  the  study  of  crash 
injuries  in  airplane  accidents.  In  1942, 
the  National  Research  Council  on  Avia- 
tion Medicine  was  approached  by  Mr. 
Hugh  De  Haven,  a  former  pilot  who  had 
a  miraculous  escape  from  death  in  the 
First  World  War.  He  had  collected  and 
published  a  series  of  miraculous  escapes 
from  death  in  persons  who  had  leaped 
from  high  buildings  and  had  landed  on 
structures  that  yielded  a  few  inches,  for 
example  automobile  tops,  copper  venti- 
lating ducts  or  freshly  turned  earth.  He 
became  convinced  that  these  were  not 
miracles  but  demonstrations  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  body  could  withstand 
terrific  impacts  if  given  decent  pro- 
tection. 

A  PROJECT  for  the  study  of  crash  in- 
juries  in  planes  was  started  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  sent  to  Mr.  De  Haven 
reports  of  all  their  survivable  accidents 
in  light  training  planes.  Soon  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  associate  patterns  of 
injury  with  certain  types  of  cockpit 
structure.  80/(,  of  the  serious  injuries 
were  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  skull 
or  face  on  some  solid  or  sharp  structure 
on  the  instrument  panel.  A  large  per- 
centage were  due  to  breaking  of  the 
safety  belt  or  seat.  If  seat  and  belt  held 
and  if  the  instrument  panel  were  far 
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Dr.  Eugene  F.  DuBois 
Speaker  at  ITith  Anniversary  Celebration 


enough  forward  so  that  it  was  not  struck 
by  the  head,  the  pilot  and  passenger 
could  survive  terrific  impacts  without 
serious  injury. 

Dr.  William  Geohegan  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  made  a  brilliant  con- 
tribution to  this  project.  The  Army  and 
Navy  had  adopted  shoulder  harness  that 
would  in  case  of  crash  hold  a  pilot  back 
in  his  seat  so  that  his  head  would  not 
strike  the  instrument  panel  or  gun  sight. 
Unfortunately  many  pilots  in  case  of 
impending  crash  forgot  to  adjust  the 
lever  that  locks  the  harness  in  position. 
Dr.  Geohegan  invented  a  simple  auto- 
matic device  that  locks  by  inertia  at  the 
instant  of  impact.  About  80  of  these 
locks  were  made  in  our  apparatus  shop 
and  distributed  to  Army,  Navy  and 
R.  A.  F.  for  field  trial.  In  a  slightly 
modified  form  the  Geohegan  lock  has 
been  adopted  by  Army  and  Navy  and 
has  already  saved  many  lives. 

The  whole  program  of  crash  safety 
was  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  Army 
and  Navy  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  airplanes.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribu- 


tion of  this  project  was  the  stimulation 
of  a  widespread  movement  to  diminish 
the  so-called  pilot  error.  About  80  per- 
cent of  all  accidents  are  attributed  to 
pilot  error,  but  this  in  turn  is  largely  due 
to  the  complexity  of  the  instruments  and 
controls  in  the  cockpit  and  lack  of 
standardization  in  their  positions.  The 
Navy  in  the  Special  Devices  Division  has 
devised  a  much  safer,  simpler,  functional 
cockpit  which  is  being  widely  adopted. 

The  serious  problems  connected  with 
young  men  who  are  emotionally  unstable 
have  been  handled  much  better  in  this 
war  than  in  the  First  World  War.  The 
screening  of  selectees  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Cornell  Index,  devised  by 
Drs.  Harold  Wolff  and  Bela  Mittelman 
and  their  associates  in  our  Departments 
of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry.  This  ques- 
tionnaire divides  men  into  two  groups. 
Those  who  pass  have  had  80%  chance 
of  doing  well  in  the  military  services. 
Those  who  fail  have  only  30%  chance 
and  need  long  personal  interviews  before 
acceptance. 

Military  life  itself  leads  to  many  break- 
downs which  become  apparent  on  at- 
tempted return  to  civilian  life.  Dr. 
Thomas  Rennie  and  a  volunteer  group  of 
psychiatrists  at  the  Payne  Whitney  Clinic 
have  made  important  contributions  to 
this  subject  of  veteran  rehabilitation. 
They  have  proved  that  the  best  results 
with  veterans  can  be  obtained  by  civilian 
psychiatrists  working  just  behind  the 
civilian  battle  front  and  the  methods 
they  devised  have  been  copied  by  40  or 
50  other  institutions  in  this  country. 

TIME  does  nor  permit  me  to  speak  of 
all  the  other  war  research  projects, 
many  of  them  important.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  new  methods  used  in  the 
Department  of  Surgery  to  hasten  the 
healing  of  burns  and  wounds.  I  cannot 
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even  mention  the  numerous  committees 
on  which  our  faculty  members  served. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  insti- 
tution fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the 
war  effort  in  the  modern  spirit  of  scien- 
tific research.  Investigations  of  funda- 
mental nature  were  shown  to  have  prac- 
tical value  in  war,  equal  or  greater  value 
in  civilian  life  and  they  are  being  used 
today  in  New  York  Hospital. 

1945  Annual  Report 
Shows  Active  Year 

THE  New  York  Hospital  provided 
patients  with  420,565  days  of  bed 
care  last  year,  establishing  an  all-time 
high  in  that  type  of  service.  The  Society 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  revealed 
June  17th  with  publication  of  its  1945 
annual  report. 

During  the  year,  the  report  disclosed, 
the  professional  staff  and  specially  as- 
signed technical  experts  established  new 
knowledge  of  disease  and  drugs  by  carry- 
ing on  174  medical  research  projects  in 
The  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center. 

The  Hospital  in  1945  treated  66,147 
patients,  compared  with  66,493  in  1944, 
the  report  said.  Of  the  1945  total,  22,481 
were  bed  patients,  compared  with  22,772 
in  1944,  and  43,666  were  needy  ambula- 
tory patients  who  made  a  total  of  255,261 
visits  to  clinics  operated  for  those  re- 
quiring medical  attention  but  not  hos- 
pitalization. In  1944,  43,721  such  ambu- 
latory patients  made  255,856  visits. 

Other  statistics  for  the  year  showed 
that  the  Hospital  performed  10,748  oper- 
ations, the  largest  number  in  its  history, 
gave  6,344  blood  transfusions,  made 
282,068  laboratory  examinations  and 
handled  a  record-breaking  57,317  X-ray 
examinations  and  treatments.  The  Hos- 
pital  operated    1,443   beds,  including 


those  in  its  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric 
Clinic  and  in  The  New  York  Hospital- 
Westchester  Division. 

In  a  message  accompanying  the  report, 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  president  of  the 
Society  during  the  period  of  the  report, 
forecasted  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
the  figures  that  "in  the  long  view  we  are 
apparently  going  to  he  called  on  to  care 
for  even  more  patients  in  all  categories 
than  in  the  past." 

The  Hospital  spent  in  1945  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  in  caring  for  patients — 
88  per  cent  of  whom  were  unable  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  care — the  report  showed. 
Income  received  from  patients  amounted 
to  approximately  $3,900,000. 

Operating  results  for  the  year  1945,  be- 
fore depreciation,  showed  a  slight  im- 
provement over  those  for  1944, the  report 
indicated.  There  was  a  net  deficit  before 
depreciation  of  $241,170  in  1945  as  com- 
pared with  a  similar  deficit  of  $254,704 
in  1944.  After  deducting  depreciation 
provisions,  $757,610  in  1945  and  $502,786 
in  1944,  the  statement  of  consolidated 
income  showed  a  net  deficit  of  $998,780 
in  1945,  compared  with  a  similar  deficit 
of  $757,490  for  the  previous  year.  To 
apply  against  the  deficit  there  were  mem- 
bership and  other  current  contributions 
of  $365,026  in  1945  as  compared  with 
$361,972  in  1944. 

Reviewing  the  year's  activities,  Mr. 
Marvin  pointed  out  that  the  return  of 
many  of  the  979  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
personnel  who  had  gone  into  service 
"will  ease  to  a  great  extent  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  we  operated  during  the 
war  years."  He  said  the  Hospital 
"brought  nearly  to  conclusion  during  the 
year  a  $600,000  reconstruction  program 
designed  to  increase  in-patient  capacity 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the 
operation  of  all  departments  connected 
with  patient  care." 


